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there are even indications of ice-action, so that some geologists believe that there were then actual glacial epochs.    But it seems
'«                                more probable that they imply only local glaciation, owing tc
i V                         .     there having been high land and other suitable conditions f oi
the production of glaciers in certain areas. ''?! *' * ^                    *                                 The whole bearing of the geological evidence indicates th<
k>j / \                                                 wonderful continuity of conditions favourable for life, and foi
f^ v ,'   { i       ,                                '     .  the most part of climatal conditions more favourable than thosi
!'<»*!',                                  ,             now prevailing, since a larger extent of land towards the Nortl
F* */ •<• i,
\,<   i 'x ;   '    !                                        Pole was available for an abundant vegetation, and in all prob
sf   ''  i      |   •    1     ''                                 ability for an equally abundant animal life.    We know, too, tha
'f * l      '   '
I '' |,    '          •                                        there was never any total break in life-development; no epocl
| ! ji         ,       '       '                                 of such lowering or raising of temperature as to destroy all life
» J ),     -      -'  ,                                        no such general subsidence as to submerge the whole land-surf ace
\         ' 4   i                                               Although the geological record is in parts very imperfect, ye
' *                               it is, on the whole, wonderfully complete; and it presents to ou view a continuous progress, from simple to complex, from lowe
"                                        to higher.    Type after type becomes highly specialised in adap
i   I       ; \  ,             \                              tation to local or climatal conditions, and then dies out, giving
.    ]'     ** '   ,,                                           room for some other type to arise and be specialised in harmony
|   \     >   !         -     .                                with the changed conditions.    The general character of the in
*/,, '>,          .                                               organic change appears to have been from more insular to mor
*   ]     ' C           .       ^                               continental conditions, accompanied by a change from more uni
4,   <•'     **                   >                                 form to less uniform climates,  from an almost sub-tropica
u      i   «  „       i                         ,
*   ]    - ,                   i                                 warmth and moisture, extending up to the Arctic Circle, to tha
"l  '-»           ,      l         "'                                   diversity of tropical, temperate, and cold areas, capable of sup
porting the greatest possible variety in the forms of life, am
i
which seems especially adapted to stimulate mankind to civilisa
, /